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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Science and Idealism. Hugo Munsterberg. Boston and New York: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1906. Pp. vi + 71. 

This little book is remarkable in that it presents in clear and simple 
outline a system of transcendental philosophy that is admittedly both 
abstruse and elaborate. 

The author begins with a brief account of the achievement of science 
in ' transforming the world into a gigantic mechanism ... in which no 
room is left for ideals and eternal duties' (p. C). In view of this com- 
plete mechanization of all facts the question naturally arises as to whether 
there is ' anything in this world which is really valuable in itself, anything 
which justifies the idealistic belief in absolute values ' (p. 7). The answer 
is, " Nature, material and mental, knows no values. Yet it is evident 
that this alone does not mean that there are no values in reality, for it 
would be absurd to think that the system of objects which we call nature 
is the whole world of our life experience. The fact that in physics and 
psychology a deliberate description and explanation of nature is going 
on — does this not in itself involve the existence of an acting personality 
which, as such, can find no place in the system of nature?" (p. 13). 
To the author, as to most of the post-Kantian idealists, it appears axio- 
matic that the mere fact of knowledge itself implies (1) that the knowers 
stand in a realm entirely different from the realm of known objects, and 
(2) that these known objects which constitute nature presuppose the 
knowers, have no existence apart from them, and function merely as 
passive creatures and instruments whereby the ends of the knowers are 
formulated and realized. 

The ordinary or realistic theory of knowledge being sufficiently dis- 
posed of by a dignified assertion of its falsity, the author proceeds next 
to argue against the empirical or pluralistic form of idealism. The 
pragmatists, who are the holders of this doctrine, admit with the author 
the dependent and instrumental status of nature, and recognize the realm 
of persons and values as a realm which nature presupposes, but they 
wrongly conceive of persons as being temporal, finite and subject to evolu- 
tion, and of personal values as being relative and shifting. This prag- 
matic standpoint 'spreads among our academic youth like a contagious 
disease; its first symptom being an eruption of epigrammatic cleverness' 
(p. 29). The pragmatist should understand that 'the structure of the 
world must be ultimately dependent on that in our consciousness which 
is common to all who have the world in common, and thus on a timeless 
general consciousness which comprehends only the conditions under which 
experience is possible at all' (p. 34). 

Having differentiated monistic idealism from the pragmatic or plural- 
istic kind, it remains only to warn the reader against interpreting abso- 
lutism in terms exclusively intellectualistic. "By a fundamental act of 
our over-individual personalities, we transcend the chaos: we become 
intelligent subjects by creating the idea of a world which is common to 
us. . . . To make a world out of our experience means, and can not mean 
anything else than, to apperceive every bit of the chaos as something which 
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must will to be itself. But the will to be itself must lead to different 
demands, and each of these demands thus introduces a special group of 
values into the world, eternally given with its deepest ultimate structure. 
To be itself may mean, firstly, that our bit of experience is to be preserved, 
is to last through ever new experiences and is to be found again and 
again. The satisfaction of this demand gives us the values of truth. 
But to be itself may mean, further, that our bit of life experience is to 
stand for itself, complete in itself, independent of everything beyond it. 
The satisfaction of this desire gives to the world the eternal values of 
harmony and beauty. Thirdly, to be itself may also mean that our bit of 
experience demands a completion which it has not yet reached, and which 
it aims thus to secure. The satisfaction of this demand gives to the world 
the values of progress and law and morality. And, finally, to be itself 
means to be ultimately without inner contradiction, to be a unity . . . 
the ultimate demand that all the values become one . . . and the satis- 
faction of this demand brings us the values of religion and philosophy; 
. . . the logical, the esthetical, the ethical and the metaphysical values 
are independent of every personal preference, and thus belong eternally 
to the ultimate nature of the world, because they are simply the four 
necessary forms of the one demand, without which, reality would be an 
individual dream and never a common world " (pp. 38-41). 

The remainder of the essay consists in an ingenious analysis and sub- 
division of these four groups of ideals, which the author believes to be 
eternally real and hence beyond the reach of the eventualities of science, 
present or to come. 

Whatever may be thought of the truth of Professor Miinsterberg'3 
system, one must admire the honesty and fearlessness of an author who 
refrains from the usual attempt to conceal or suppress the paradoxical 
elements of his doctrine. The neo-Fichtean belief in the self as creator 
of the form and substance of the universe is a belief that is always put 
forward by Professor Miinsterberg as the corner-stone of his system. 
May it not be that the prominence given to this one point has kept certain 
other points in his philosophy from getting their due share of discussion ? 
Professor Miinsterberg's philosophical system seems, indeed, to rest upon 
four fundamental postulates which might be expressed as follows: (1) 
The materialistic or mechanical method is the only sound or fruitful 
method for science to adopt. (2) The mechanical ideal of natural science 
is incompatible with the realization in the world of nature of any religious 
or spiritual ideals. (3) The religious consciousness when rightly inter- 
preted does not demand fulfillment in the world of existence, but rather 
in a world of eternal realities to which science can never apply. (4) The 
world with which science deals is a creation of the ego in its over-indi- 
vidual and timeless aspect. Now if we leave out the last of these basal 
postulates, but retain the first three, we have a view that is of great 
intrinsic interest and one that is, I believe, destined to play an increas- 
ingly prominent part in philosophy. It is, in fact, the view of Professor 
Santayana, as set forth in ' The Life of Reason.' It appeals to all who, 
like Miinsterberg and Santayana, have implicit faith in the mechanical 
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method of interpreting nature and who regard that method as in hopeless 
conflict with our spiritual needs as ordinarily interpreted, but who never- 
theless believe that the realm of spiritual values suffices for itself, and 
that the truth of a religion, like the truth of a poem, suffers only indignity 
if treated as a truth about nature. And there are many others who, not 
attaining this last insight, have felt compelled in giving up the existential 
truth of religion to abandon it altogether. These latter would doubtless 
be grateful enough if they could be instructed how to get back their re- 
ligious ideals by adopting a purely symbolic interpretation of them. 
If this is a fair account of the situation, it seems something of a pity 
that Professor Munsterberg should bar the door to his philosophy with 
what is, to put it mildly, a very formidable epistemological contrivance. 
Would the real significance of his metaphysics be seriously impaired if, 
like Mr. Santayana, he were content to depict the world of existence as 
the world of Democritus, in the blind flux of which, however, are per- 
petually reflected the eternal ideas of Plato — ideals and values which, 
though impotent to direct the course of things, are potent to glorify and 
illumine it ? Then, if the picture were felt to be too somber, there would 
still be time to invoke the Kantian and Fichtean epistemology and, by a 
mystical tour de force, ' deduce ' the world of nature from the over-indi- 
vidual postulating activity of its inhabitants. I do not believe that the 
subjectivistic theory itself, if thus postponed, would appeal less strongly 
to the choice spirits who can understand it, while I feel sure that such 
a rearrangement would make the system as a whole much more plausible 
and attractive to the common person. 

W. P. Montague. 
Columbia University. 

Deutsche Sheptiker: Lichteriberg-Nietzsche. Zur Psychologie des neueren 
Individualismus. Robert Saitschick. Berlin : Ernst Hofmann & 
Co. 1906. Pp. 239. 
Franzosische Sheptiker: Voltaire-Merimee-Benan. Zur Psychologie des 
neueren Individualismus. Robert Saitschick. Berlin: Ernst Hof- 
mann & Co. Pp. 304. 

In these two interesting volumes the author has put into a popular 
form the philosophic systems, or, more properly, the unsystematic philos- 
ophies of five thinkers, — Lichtenberg, Nietzsche, Voltaire, Merimee and 
Renan. Experts in philosophy will not find here much that is original 
or suggestive. Dr. Saitschick has attempted little or no critical and 
constructive work. Throughout the two volumes his main purpose is to 
interpret the doctrines of the men about whom he has written, and in 
this aim he ha9 succeeded admirably. His discussions are lucid and 
accurate expositions. 

Students in the history of philosophy will find serious objections to the 
author's classifying all of these five thinkers as skeptics. Skepticism 
becomes attenuated to a meaningless term when we make it include such 
divergent doctrines. All of these men are, to be sure, ' doubting philos- 



